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Mr.  Chancellor  : 

THE  office  held  by  our  guest,  whom  I have  the  hon- 
our to  present  to  you,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Canadian  people  the  most  august  to  which  a 
citizen  of  any  nation  may  aspire.  Therefore,  we  welcome 
Mr.  MacDonald  because  of  his  office,  and  not  the  less 
warmly  because  he  won  his  way  to  that  office  after  a long 
race  strewn  with  obstacles  and  barred  by  hurdles.  Al- 
ready he  has  used  his  commanding  position  with  strategic 
originality.  True  to  the  deepest  instinct  and  led  by  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  the  British  people,  he  has  begun 
by  endeavouring  to  establish  a wider  place  for  the  moral 
ideal  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  modern  world.  Acting  on 
the  sure  and  acute  judgment  that  springs  from  deep 
human  sympathy,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  taken  a bold 
initial  step  as  a herald  of  peace.  He  believes  that  there 
is  nothing  more  important  in  the  long  run  for  mankind 
as  a whole  than  to  confirm  the  good-will  which  essentially 
exists  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  To  this  end  he  chose  the  most  effective 
way  at  once  to  proclaim  and  to  realize  his  purpose.  He 
visited  the  like-minded  man  who  for  the  moment  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  the  American  people.  Thus 
he  has  appealed  most  powerfully  to  their  imagination. 
He  talked  to  the  President  intimately  about  the  con- 
victions, and  it  may  be  the  prejudices,  of  each  nation. 
He  spoke  simply  and  in  perfect  honesty  to  the  people  at 


large  through  their  representatives  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. He  set  forth  to  all  classes  his  belief  as  to  the 
necessity  to  take  the  risk  of  making  a new  attempt  to 
base  a stable  human  society  upon  fundamental  verities. 
Canadians  realize  quite  as  much  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  themselves  how  momentous  is  the  purpose,  to  the 
realization  of  which  Mr.  MacDonald  has  set  himself, 
because  it  is  more  vital  to  our  happiness  than  to  that  of 
any  other  section  of  the  British  Empire,  that  good-will 
should  rule  between  the  Motherland  and  the  United 
States. 

Therefore  while  I present  to  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I present  in  him 
a gentleman  who  has  already  enhanced  the  prestige  of 
his  office  by  raising  it  in  the  sight  of  the  world  as  a beacon 
for  those  storm-tossed  but  heroic  adventurers  of  all 
nations  who  are  seeking  a passage  whereby  mankind 
may  issue  from  the  tempestuous  and  overwhelming  ocean 
of  war  into  summer  and  pacific  seas. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
ramsay  Macdonald 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  fellow-graduates,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  perhaps  a little  odd  that  I should  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  a University.  I doubt 
very  much,  Mr.  Chancellor,  whether  I could  stand  the 
racket  of  an  examination.  I was  born  in  a somewhat 
remote  village  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  I was  educated 
at  its  Parish  School.  I was  blessed  with  having  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  old  type,  a man  who  went  through 
University,  hoping  to  emerge  in  a pulpit,  but  who  was 
destined  by  the  decrees  of  Providence  to  remain  without. 
To  him  and  to  that  school  I owe  my  education.  But, 
Sir,  if  I cannot  offer  a justification,  I can  offer  an  apology. 
I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  greatest  problem 
that  states  have  still  to  solve  is  the  problem  of  the  relation 
between  the  educated  man  and  woman  and  the  citizen. 
We  must  all  live  in  an  estate  of  our  own.  Some  own 
largely  and  liberally — that  is  not  enough.  We  have  to 
possess  with  our  mind  and  our  spirit.  The  educated 
man  cannot  live  in  a backyard.  He  is  a man  who  must 
roam  as  a proprietor  over  wide  and  imperial  estates  of 
knowledge  and  contentment.  It  is  a question — education 
will  remain  a question  of  quantity  versus  quality,  of 
knowledge  versus  being.  And  I was  reminded  of  this  the 
other  night  when  I was  engaged  in  a little  bit  of  that  read- 
ing which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  and  when,  finding  myself  browsing  once  more 
over  Hazlitt,  our  essayist,  I came  across  the  expression 


where  he  said  that  the  least  respectable  man  of  his  time 
was  the  cleverest  boy  at  Eton.  Bolingbroke,  attacking 
pretty  much  the  same  subject  in  that  book,  which  only 
we  old  ones  read  now,  “The  Study  of  History”,  said, 
“He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice  will  acquire 
less  learning  but  more  choice.”  A university  exists  in 
order  to  increase  choice  just  as  much  as  to  increase 
learning.  Wordsworth  also  said  something  that  is  a 
very  good  rule  for  a politician  but  not  for  a man  who 
leads  a complete  life.  He  referred  to  “Reason's  stead- 
fast rule.”  That  is  good  for  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  and  for  me.  But  when  we  take  off  the  clothes 
and  robes  of  our  office,  we  have  still  to  meet  the  realities 
of  ourselves  and  the  person  who  is  ruled  merely  by  reason 
tends,  at  any  rate  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty, 
to  become  a machine.  What  we  want  to  supplement  our 
reason  is  imagination,  taste.  The  beauties  and  the 
chastities  of  life  are  as  essential  as  the  knowledge  of  life, 
and  those  of  you  who  have  still  the  most  precious  of  all 
riches  in  your  possession — the  richness  of  youth — if  you 
would  take  a word  of  advice  from  me,  who  has  youth 
no  longer,  it  would  be  this,  “Remember  that,  with  all 
you  read  and  with  all  you  study,  with  all  your  care  and 
with  all  your  toil  to  pass  your  examinations,  when  the 
examination  day  is  gone  and  you  have  been  capped  as  I 
have  been  capped,  the  wide  world  is  in  front  of  you  and, 
unless  you  have  gathered  from  your  University  an 
appreciation  of  the  intangible  beauties,  of  the  fine  choices 
of  life,  your  education  has  not  been  complete  and  your 
university  degree  is  not  the  step  that  it  ought  to  be.” 

In  you,  young  men  and  women  in  front  of  me,  I see 
expectant  April  asking  from  autumnal  September  what 
news  it  brings  of  the  fruitful  summer.  Anatole  France 


once  said  that  if  he  were  a Creator  he  would  set  youth 
at  the  end  of  the  human  span.  I should  not.  I should 
set  youth  exactly  where  it  is — at  the  beginning  of  the 
human  span.  But  I should  say  to  youth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  human  span,  “See  to  it  that  whilst  you  are  at  the 
beginning  you  keep  in  touch  with  those  at  the  end.  It  is 
good  for  them;  it  is  very  good  for  you,  because,  only  in 
so  far  as  the  driving  and  living  elements  of  human  life 
are  found  at  its  beginning  can  the  human  race  rest  con- 
tent that  progress  is  going  to  be  the  outcome.  ” And 
what  September  says  to  you  is  this — that  education 
should  be  leisurely.  I am  a golfer  when  I can.  My 
handicap  is  not  such  as  would  lead  any  of  you  to  envy  me, 
but  I know  the  rules  of  the  game  and  I know  the  advice, 
unfortunately,  that  suave  professionals  give  to  those  who 
require  it.  And  there  is  no  advice  that  they  have  dinned 
more  insistently  into  my  ear  than  the  advice,  “Dinna 
press;  hit  the  ball  leisurely,  quietly,  with  confidence.” 
Education  should  be  done  quietly  and  leisurely ; it  is  when 
you  begin  to  press  that  you  “foozle  your  shot.” 

The  problem  of  leisure  or  how  to  use  leisure  is  the 
problem  of  human  life  and  there  is  nothing  that  a uni- 
versity can  do  that  you  will  bless  it  for  in  your  later 
years  more  than  this — it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
appreciating  things  for  yourself.  It  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  being  your  own  companion.  It  will 
enable  you,  when  the  days  shorten  and  the  nights 
lengthen,  to  draw  the  curtains  of  your  room,  to  light  your 
candles,  to  pull  your  chair  up  by  your  fireside,  to  take 
down  a book  or  to  take  down  what. is  even  more  precious 
—a  well-stored  memory  and  a young  imagination — and 
it  is  your  own  enjoyment  to  spend  your  own  leisure  time. 

Thinking  of  myself  and  of  how  you  have  honoured 


me,  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  heavy 
burdens  of  a very  honourable  office,  there  is  one  book 
I refer  to  (I  do  not  mean  “refer” — dictionaries  are 
reference  books;  but  we  must  omit  Murray’s  “Oxford 
Dictionary”,  which  is  the  most  delightful  book  in  my 
whole  library) — a book  I take  down  and  put  by  the  arm 
of  my  chair  whilst  I turn  to  that  solace  of  topics  and 
opinions — it  is  Plutarch.  In  Plutarch  there  is  much 
wisdom  for  statesmen  and  there  is  one  thing,  one  passage 
in  my  Plutarch,  which,  if  you  come  to  see  it,  you  will 
find  marked  religiously  and  this  is  a bit  of  it,  “What  the 
man  needs  who  would  be  a statesman  is  not  riches  but 
a contented  mind  which  requires  no  supplement  but 
which  leaves  a man  at  full  liberty  to  serve  the  public.” 
John  Knox  in  his  book  on  “Discipline”  has  said  something 
of  the  same  kind.  In  the  words  of  the  Scotchman  (I 
cannot  quote  them)  in  the  section  dealing  with  education, 
he  tells  how  it  is  necessary  for  the  children  of  the  parents 
of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  have  educational 
facilities  provided  for  them  and  his  reason  is — to  me  it  is 
like  a festoon  of  words  “In  order  that  they  may  give 
comfort  to  the  Commonwealth.”  That  is  my  idea  of  a 
University.  That  is  the  pride  I feel  when  a famous 
body  like  this,  whose  staff  has  contributed  to  the  know- 
ledge and  to  the  comfort  of  mankind,  a body  whose  staff 
has  not  only  brought  health  to  our  minds  but,  also,  and  I 
congratulate  you  all,  a great  health  to  our  bodies,  it  is 
when  a University  like  this,  a body  like  this,  asks  me  to 
accept  such  a very  distinguished  degree  as  that  which 
has  just  been  conferred  that  I feel  very  happy,  very 
proud,  and  very  thankful,  and  these  apologies,  “pro 
mea  vita”,  I offer  to  you  in  return  for  the  great  distinction 
which  has  just  been  conferred  upon  me. 


